Introduction

evident that Swift had, months before this time, recog-
nized the possible dangers of the friendship. On 18
December 1711 he asked Vanessa to forward a long letter
addressed by him to Anne Long,1 then^ living in retire-
ment at King's Lynn. The motive of this procedure was
that the letter should be read by Vanessa before it was
sent on its way. Swift hoped that she would take to heart
a warning paragraph in which he described to the older
woman Vanessa's faults of character and indiscretions of
conduct.2 It would have been well if he had realized, for
his own part, the need of greater caution before events
went farther.
The correspondence broke off for a time when Swift
returned from Windsor to London. It was resumed in
May of the following year, 1713, when he set out for
Dublin to be installed as Dean of St. Patrick's, Between
May and July there are three letters from Swift, one
addressed to Mrs. Vanhomrigh, and four from Vanessa*3
The earlier letters scarcely carry the story beyond the
point it had reached in the autumn of the preceding year;
but in her fourth letter Vanessa is no longer the girlish
pupil, she has become the woman passionately anxious to
win a response from the man she loves. She is hurt that he
will not write, or even instruct Parvisol, his agent, to send
news. And then comes a sentence most naturally to be
interpreted as a jealous suspicion that Stella was the reason
of his silence: *If you are very happy it is ill-natured of
you not to tell me so, except 'tis what is inconsistent with
mine.' Swift's reply to her 'spleenatic letter' must have
stabbed and left an ache at heart. 'I told you when I left
England, I would endeavour to forget everything there,
and would write as seldom as I could.' For the rest he
speaks only of his health and the small events of Laracor
and Trim.
Here, again, there is another gap in the correspondence
1 See p. 441 n.4                     * Freeman, op. cit, pp. 68-9.
3 Op. cit., 78-92.